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osophic equipment merely and with little historical 
training or historical sense. Indeed he often re- 
veals a profound ignorance of some elementary fact 
which could be learned from any good school his- 
tory. He supposes, for instance (3. 94), that an 
appeal to the people was allowed from the quaes- 
tiones perpctuae as originally constituted, but was 
afterwards abolished by Sulla and Caesar, whereas 
fn fact an essential feature of these courts was that 
their decisions were final. He imagines further (4. 
134) that princeps should be translated 'president', 
and that Augustus as princeps held a place closely 
resembling that of our President. But he is misled 
by the circumstance that Mr. Roosevelt chances to 
be both president and princeps. After the fourth of 
March next he will no longer be president; but, 
if he retains the popularity which perhaps even now 
he possesses, he will continue to be princeps. In 
other words, the princeps Was a political boss (cf. 
Munroe Smith, Columbia Law Review, 4. 529) who 
might or might not hold office. It is not strange 
that the Italian philosopher should fail to understand 
the free working of Republican institutions. His 
general idea that the Augustan government was a 
republic, though he claims it as new, is held by 
others; cf. Botsford History of Rome (1901), 210: 
"The republic continued in free Italy". 

His lack of the critical faculty may be illustrated 
by his relative treatment of Antony and Octavianus. 
While rejecting as myth much of the scandal against 
the former, he accepts everything, however im- 
probable, against the latter. "A monster incarnate, 
with all the hideous vices of a tyrant, cruelty, 
pride, luxury and treachery, Octavianus was the 
abomination of Italy" (3. 249). Cruel and unscru- 
pulous he doubtless was, but "hideous vices*' cannot 
be proved. In fact, the author accepts and rejects 
not according to any critical principle, but merely 
as his fancy or his philosophy suggests. If space 
allowed, many imperfections in detail could be 
pointed out. A work which so abounds in careless 
misstatements of fact, in wilful or unconscious per- 
versions of motive, in misrepresentations of persons 
and events, as well as of the views of other laborers 
in the field, so lacking in perspective and conceived 
from so narrow and partial a point of view, can 
never take the place of Mommsen and Gibbon. 

Power of imagination, fecundity of ideas and un- 
erring literary taste form a sufficiently rare com- 
bination of excellences to assure the author fame; 
and in bestowing on him the degree of Doctor of 
Letters Columbia University has shown a just ap- 
preciation of these eminent qualities. But his in- 
tellectual kinship seems to be with the philosophic 
novelist rather than with the historian. Readers 
who are already familiar with the best histories may 
find in this new work useful suggestions, but to the 



unsophisticated its very brilliancy will render it all 
the more a delusion and a snare. 

Columbia University GeORGE WlLLIS BoTSFORD 



ON THE CORNELIAN LEGISLATION OF THE 
YEAR 67 B. C. 

Ferrero, Greatness and Decline of Rome, I. 194, 
states that "Caius Cornelius . . . proposed two 
exceedingly popular bills, one a law forbidding Ro- 
man citizens to lend money in the provinces, which 
was intended to allay the financial crisis in Italy by 
stopping the export of capital ; another a law taking 
away from the Senators and bestowing upon the 
people the right of giving dispensations from the 
observance of a law". 

It is well known, however, that the first law men- 
tioned by Ferrero was proposed and carried in that 
year by Aulus Gabinius (see Cicero, Att. 5. 21. 12, 
6. 2. 7). What Cornelius actually did was to propose 
to the Senate, not to the people, a resolution forbid- 
ding the lending of money to the official representa- 
tives (legati) of foreign, including dependent, states 
at Rome. The motive, too, is wrongly given by 
Ferrero. Asconius (p. 56, f., Orelli), our only 
source for the Cornelian proposal, tells us that the 
tribune had in mind (1) the excessive interest on 
such debts, the payment of which overburdened the 
provinces, (2) the base purpose for which the money 
was used — contemporary events proving that loans 
of the kind were contracted for bribing Senators 
and Magistrates, to bring about a favorable settle- 
ment of the business on which the legati had come 
to Rome. Lastly with reference to this proposal, 
Ferrero seems to assume that it was passed, whereas 
Asconius informs us that the Senate rejected it on 
the ground that it had already sufficiently provided 
for such cases. As regards the second Cornelian 
law according to Ferrero's count, Asconius states 
that it was proposed in the form described in the 
quotation above; but this measure, when blocked by 
tribunician intercession, was withdrawn in favor of 
a compromise to the effect that no dispensations 
should be granted by the Senate unless two hundred 
members were present. 

These comments lead to two questions: what is 
the value of the kind of brilliancy typified by the 
extract at the head of this article? And more spe- 
cifically, if a writer perverts a well-authenticated 
motive in favor of his hobby, how far may we trust 
him in the interpretation of motives, when, as in 
most cases, they are not supplied by the sources? 
Columbia University G. W. BoTSFORD 



MEETING OF CLASSICAL TEACHERS AT 
SYRACUSE 

Affiliated with the New York State Teachers' As- 
sociation, whose meeting at Syracuse, December 28- 



